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PREVENTION AND CURE. 

Circumstances lead to crime, but we are more 
prompt in punishing the crime, than in correcting the 
circumstances. Jaw is known by its penalties, not 
by its preventives—it follows as a punisher, not as 
an educator. Law struggles with present difficulties, 
and is not far reaching and advisory. We punish 
crime wisely—no “Prison Discipline” is more 
lauded than the American. But the higher wisdom 
of preventing crime we have not learned. 

Examine our practice. Over one hundred “ Juve- 
nile Delinquents” were sent to the House of Refuge 
in this city last year. The average age of thege young 
offenders was fourteen. Three-fourths of them were 
ignorant of their letters! !—an ignorance which al- 
most excuses the crime! What we wish to state, 
is this: After these unfortunate children are im- 
prisoned, they are taught in an excellent school four 
hours every day. Before they were committed, so- 
ciety never gave them an hour's instruction. Now, 
why do we make it necessary for a child to become a 
criminal before we educate 2? Would it not be 
more humane to give first the education which, in 
ftine cases out of ten, would prevent the crime ? 

We will show another practice of our own, with 
an older class of “our brothers.” It is a maxim 
with but few exceptions, that “uneducated mind is 
educated vice.” And that about one-eighth, only, 
of the inmates of prisons, penitentiaries, and alms- 
houses, can read, proves this apothegm. Now, 
every prison has its teacher, or chaplain as he is 
called: This is right. But why did we not give 
the teacher to this people while they were innocent ? 
Then only one-eighth of them would be convicts, 

Reader, is it not evident to you, that we are rea- 
dier to punish the crime, than to correct the circum- 
stances which lead to it—that the state is known 
only as the jailor, the executioner, and not as the pa- 
rental instructer, teaching the laws of the Creator 
and of society and the certain happiness from their 
obedience and the necessary suffering from their dis- 
obedience ! ; 


To adopt a schoo: system and create a school 
fund, is not to educate the people—neither, or both 
of these is education. What is a system worth 
which merely exists on paper and without an official 
functionary at its head? What is done by a fund, 
raised for the benefit of the poor, but which is never 
sent to the poor? We in our hurry and ignorance 
‘“‘botch up” an unwieldy, inoperative system, issue 
stocks for a fund, and then say the children of the 
state are educated. The delusion is broken by 
meeting these neglected citizens in prisons and alms- 
houses. 


THE GREAT INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Educate your ¢children. To them will soon be 
confided the destinies of the republic, and, if they 
grow up in ignorance, farewell forever to the realiza- 
tion of the father’s fondest hopes. Scatter free- 
schools broadcast throughout the whole country, and 
‘you will soon have a population whose intelligence 
will keep pure and sacred.those laws and institutions 
that were dearly earned, and which, if once lost, can 
never be regained. 

An educated people will always be free, and in 
proportion as the mass. is-enlightened, so will be the 
security of our liberties; The ballot box cannot 
safely be trusted in any other hands. It is the igno- 
rant who follow blindly submissive to the will of the 
dictator ; it is the educated who look, judge, and 
act for themselves. 


TASTE FOR READING. 


If I were to pray for a taste which should stand 
me in stead under every variety of circumstances, 
and be a source of happiness and cheerfulness to me 
through life, and a shield against its ills, however 
things might go amiss, and the world frown upon me, 
it would be a taste for reading. I speak of it, of 
course, only as a worldly advantage, and not in the 
slightest degree superseding or derogating from the 
higher office and surer and stronger panoply of reli- 
gious principles—but as a taste, an instrument, and 
a mode of pleasurable gratification. Give a man 
this taste, and the means of gratifying it, and you 
can hardly fail of making him a happy man, unless, 
indeed, you put into his hands a most perverse selec- 
tion of books. You place him in contact with the 
best society in every period of history—with the 
wisest, the wittiest—with the tenderest, the bravest, 
and tho purest characters which have adorned hu- 
manity. You make him a denizen of all nations—a 
cotemporary of all ages. The world has been created 
for him. It is hardly possible but his character 
should take a higher and better tone from the con. 
stant habit of associating with a class of thinkers, to 





say the least of it, above the average of humanity. 
It is morally impossible but that the manners shéuld 
take a tinge of good breeding and civilization from 
having constantly before one’s eyes the way in 
which the best bred and the best informed men have 
talked and conducted themselves in their intercourse 
witheachother. There is a gentle, but perfectly ir- 
resistible coercion in a habit of reading well directed 
over the whole tenor of a man’s character and con- 
duct, which is not less effectual because it works in- 
sensibly, and because it is really the last thing he 
dreams of. It civilizes the conduct of men, and suf- 
fers them not to remain barbarous. 


A THOUGHT. 


Were children accustomed from infancy, to hear 
nothing but correct conversation, there would be lit- 
tle need of their learning arbitrary rules of grammar ; 
they would naturally speak and write correctly. 
Hence it is that children of educated parents are 
generally so much more easy and graceful in their 
conversation than the children of the uneducated. 
Our language, like our manners, is caught from those 
with whom we associate, and if we would have the 
young improve in this important part of education, 
we must be careful that they hear no vulgarism from 
us. Parents and teachers cannot be too particular in 
their use of language in the presence of imitative 
children —Pestalozzt. 


LEISURE HOURS. 


There are no occupations which should not, and 
which do not afford some leisure hours, and these 
may be called the dangerous hours of life, when they 
are devoted to idleness. 

The devil has plenty of employment for idle hours, 
or as John Bunyan would say, “ an idle man’s brain 
is the devil’s workshop.” To all, and particularly to 
our farmers, we would say, seek occupation for your 
leisure, which will at once improve and recreate. 
A taste for reading useful books will prevent tedium, 
a sense of which often drives men to the village 
tavern, or to the dangerous associations of politics. 

Attention need not be confined to religious read- 
ing, although this should. occupy the first place: 
there is innocent and profitable entertainment to be 
derived from other sources. The fields invite to 
study. The farmer may with advantage to his crops 
study the habits of birds, and of the insect tribes; he 
may derive much enjoyment from some scientific 
knowledge of plants ; he may obtain an acquaintance 
with the minerals of the vicinity ; he may analyze his 
soil by the aid of chemistry. These, although they 





should not encroach upon his regular occupation, are 
by no means trifling pursuits. They recreate; they 
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tend to keep the children of a family from the forma- 
tion of bad habits; they elevate the mind, and im- 
part exalted views of the divine wisdom and good- 
ness; they advance the cause of science, and all 
such knowledge has many useful applications. 


THE FARMER. 


No avocation in life is more respectable or agreea- 
ble than that of the farmer. The time*has gone by 
when “contempt is cast upon the husbandman.” 
Agriculture, as a science, is becoming more impor. 
tant and more honorable. It is the noblest, for it is 
‘the natural employment of man.” 

The intelligent and independent farmer is ever 
respected ; he holds an important and responsible 
place in society. Upon him devolve many duties ; 
upon him rest many obligations. Living, not in the 
hum of human cities, where he would be continually 
in the whirlpool -of political and other excitement, he 
can examine questions of a moral, religious, and po- 
litical nature with a cool head, a calm mind, and an 
unbiased judgment. To him we look for correct 
opinion, and in him we should ever find a safe coun- 
sellor, and a correct adviser. 

Our farmers should cultivate their minds and their 
hearts, as well as their fields. They can gain as 
rich rewards in the mental, as they can reap profita- 
ble harvests in the natural world. Without learning, 
a man cannot be a first-rate farmer. Without intel- 
ligence he cannot discharge in a proper manner the 
duties of a citizen. 

Agriculture is a science that requires experience 
and study. Men must be educated to be farmers, as 
well as to be lawyers, or doctors. And there are 
thousands »f young men who are in stores and of- 
fices, who should go into agricultural pursuits. It 
would be better for them—hbetter for the country. 
And who would not rather be an independent farmer 
than a small shop keeper, or a fourth-rate lawyer, or 
doctor. Who would not rather be first in a useful 
employment than to be titman in one which the 
world calls honorable? Let young men seek for 
land rather than for situations in the cotton trade and 
sugar line. 


NOBILITY OF LABOR. 
BY ORVILLE DEWEY. 

So material do I deem this puint; the true nobility 
of labor, I mean; tnat I would dwell upon it a mo- 
ment longer and in a larger view. Why then in the 
great scale of things is labor ordained for us! Easily, 
had it so pleased the Great Ordainer, might it have 
been dispensed with. The world itself might have 
been a mighty machinery for producing all that man 
wants. 

The motion of the globe upon its axis might have 
been going forward without man’s aid, houses might 
have risen like an exhalation, 


“ With the sound 
Of duleet symphonies and voices sweet, 
Built like a temple ;” 


Gorgeous furniture might have been placed in them, 
and soft couches and luxurious banquets spread, by 





hands unseen; and man clothed with fabrics of na- 
ture’s weaving, rather than with imperial puple, 
might have been sent fo disport himsclf in those 
Elysian palaces.—* Fair scene!”’ I imagine you are 
saying—** fortunate for us had it been the scene or- 
dained for human life!” But where, then, tell me, 
had been human energy, perseverance, patience, vir- 
tue, heroism ? 

Cut off with one blow from the world; and_man- 
kind had sunk to a crowd of Asiatic voluptuaries. 
No, it had not been fortunate. Better that the earth 
be given to man as a dark mass, whereupon to labor. 
Better ruée and unsightly materials be provided in 
the ore-bed and in the forest, for him to fashion to 
splendor and beauty. Better, I say, not because of 
that splendor and beauty, but because the act creating 
them is better than the things themselves; because 
exertion is nobler than idleness ; because the laborer 
is greater and more worthy of honor than the idler. 

I call upon those whom I address, to stand up for 
the nobility of labor. It is heaven’s great ordinance 
for human improvement. Let not that great ordi- 
nance be broken down. 

What doT say? It is broken down; "and it has 
been broken down for ages.. Let it then be built up 
again; heré, if anywhere, .On the shores of a new 
world, of a new civilization. But “how, it may be 
asked, is it b.oken down? Do not men tail ? it ma 
be said. Théy do indeed toil, and ad too gene 
rally do beeause they must? hie 

Many submit to it*as, in some sorty 
necessity ; and they desire’nothi 
as escape from it. They fulfil the grea 
in the letter, but speak ity’ spirit. 
labor, mental or manual, every ‘idler should hasten, 
as a chosen coveted field of improvement. 

But so he is sot impelledsto do under the teachings 
of our imperfect civilization. On the contrary, he 
sits down, folds his hands, and blesses himself in 
idleness. This way of thinking is the heritage of the 
absurd and unjust feudal system, under which serfs 
labored, and gentlemen spent their lives in fighting 
and feasting. It is time that this opprobrium of toil 
were done eway. 

Ashamed to toil, art thou? Ashamed of thy 
dingy workshop and dusty labor-field; of thy hard 
hand, scarred with service more honorable than that 
of war, of thy soiled and weather-stained garments, 
on which wother nature has embroidered mist, sun 
and rain, mist, fire and steam—her own heraldric 
honors? Ashamed of those tokens and titles, and 
envious of the flaunting robes of imbecile idleness 
and vanity? It is treason to nature, it is impiety to 
heaven; it is breaking heaven's great ordinance 
Toil, I repeat—toil, either of the brain, of the heart, 


or of the hand, is the only true manhood, the only 
true nobility ! 


CATLIN’S FIRST LECTURE 
AT THE ODEON. 

We are enabled to give our readers but a ‘aint ides 
of this highly interesting lecture, delivered before an 
intelligent audience at. the Odeon, as it was the de- 
sire of the lecturer that no notes should be taken by 
any one present, and we are therefore compelled to 


trust to the frail tablet of our memory. Mr. Catlin, 
in exhibiting a portion of his cullection of Indian por- 
traits, made maby interesting remarks relating to 
each tribe, interspersed with amusing and instructive 
anecdote. He spoke of the Iedian character at some 
length, of the actual condition, mannerand customs 
of the various tribes that he visited. He said he had 
passed seven vears among the Indians, had visited 
thirty-eight different tribes, had enjoyed the hospi- 
tality and friendship of each, had been fed, clothed, 
and protected, and he assured his audience that the 
Indian character had been greatly misrepresented, 
and that we had wrong impressions with regard to it. 
He had found the Indian honest, friendly, kind, 
obliging and generous. He spoke of an instance of 
this, when he was travelling with two valuable ca- 
noes ; the Indians had carried them upon their backs 
many hundred miles, over mountain and prairie land, 
till he reached, St. Louis where the white man stole 
them from him; he offered a reward of one hundred 
dollars for them, but he has never heard of them 
since; and this, he said, was in St. Louis! He 
had lost at least one-third of his collection in the 
same way. Every thing amorg the whites must be 
under a lock and key, but with the Indian, sucha 
thing was unknown. He spoke of that tribe known 
asthe Crows, as being the most extraordinary race 
men on the face of the earth—noble in their char- 

, generous and hospitable. Irving, in his “ As- 


‘| toria,” had given an unfavorable account of this tribe, 
Fl but Ir. ing, as he had himself acknowledged, received 


his information second-hand, whereas he (Mr. Cat- 
lin) had been face to face with the “ noble Crow.” 
We can get, said he, no correct idea of the Indian in 
Washington City, for there he is like a caged animal ; 
he stands mute and motionless ; but see him in his 
war-dance, see him on his own grounds, and we see 
him in his original and noble character. The Crows, 
Mr. Catlin said, were the only tribe that allowed the 
hair to grow to a great length, and he had seen the 
hair of a chief actually trailing upon the grass more 
than one foot. He said the men passed a great deal 
of time in dressing their hair, and he related the man- 
ner of dressing it. While the wife held a quantity of 
bear’s grease in a skin bottle, the Indian took por- 
tions of it in the palm of his hand, and oiled his hair 
from the head as far as he could reach; he then 
grasped his hair in the centre with one hand, and into 
the other the wife poured the oil which he put upon 
the remaining part, and in this way he had seen an 
Indian pass at least three hours. He said, the Indian 
mounted upon his wild horse, in full costume, was a 
noble sight. He described minutely his splendid 
d-ess, and the rich trappings of his steed, while the 
hair of the rider would often extend far beyond the 
horse’s tail, beautifully undulating in the breeze as 
he galloped along. The women of this tribe, and we 
think Mr. Catlin said of other tribes, had their hair 
cropped, as they were looked upon as inferiors or 
slaves, and this, he said, was the darkest feature in 
the jan character ; the wife could not be equal 

her lord; remove this stain, and the Indian 
would ‘be the noblest race among men. Polygamy, 





too, was allowed ; he knew of some chiefs who had 
eight, ten, and even fifteen wives ; the women were 
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most of them married betwen the ages of twelve and 
fourteen ; he had known some to marry at eleven. 
He spoke of a brave who married four wives in one 
day ; they were purchased, with horses, as is the cus- 
tom, though more frequently with other valuables. 
Mr. Catlin exhibited various costumes, ornaments 
and war instruments, and made many highly interest- 
ing remarks upon them. He closed his lecture by 
giving a specimen of the Indian songs, which in ite 
finale was as thrilling to the audience as any of the 
sublime terrors of Der Freischutz. We were pleased 
to learn that it is Mr. Catlin’s intention to publish 
notes of his travels among the various tribes, in or- 
der to give a correct notion of the Indian character, 
manners and customs. 


OUR COUNTRY. 
BY JUDGE sTORY. 

When we recollect what has been, and what is, 
how is it possible not to fcel a profound sense of the 
responsibilities of this republic to all future ages ! 
What vast motives press upon us for lofty effort! 
What brilliant prospects invite our enthusiasm! 
What solemn warnings at once demand our vigilance 
and moderate our confidence ! 

The old world has already revealed to us, in its un- 
sealed hooks, the beginning and the end of all its mar- 





vellous struggles in the cause of liberty. Greece! 
lovely Greece! the land of scholars and the nurse of 
arms,where sister republics, it: fair procession, chanted 
the praise of liberty and the good—where is she? Her 
arts are no more. The last sad relics of her temples 
are but the barracks of aruthless soldiery. The frag- 
merts of her columns and palaces are in the dust, yet 
beautiful in ruins! She fell not when the mighty 
were upon her. Her sons were united at Thermo- 
pyle and Marathon, and the tide of her triumph rolled 
back upon the Hellespont. She fell not by the 
hands of her own people. The man of Macedonia 
did not the work of destruction. It was already 
done by her own corruptions, banishmeats and dis- 
sentions. 

Rome! republican Rome! whose eagles glanced 
in the rising sun—where and what 1s she? The 
eternal city yet remains, proud even in her desola- 
tion, noble in decline, venerable in the majesty of 
religion, and calm in the composure of death. The 
malaria has but travelfed in the parts won by the de- 
stroyer. More than eighteen centuries have mourned 
over the loss of the empire. A moral disease was 
upon her before Cesar had passed the Rubicon, and 
Brutus did not restore her health by the deep 
probings of the senate chamber. The Goths, and 
Vandals, and Huns, the swarms of the north, com- 
pleted only what was begun at home. Romans be- 
trayed Rome. The legions were bought and sold, 
but the people paid the tribute money. 

And where are the republics of modern times, 
which clustered around immortal Italy? Venice 
and Greece exist but in name. The Alps, indeed, 


look down upon: the brave and peaceful Swiss, in 
their native fastnesses, but the guaranty of their 
freedom is theit weakness, and not their sere 
The mountains are not easily retained. When the 
invader comes, he moves like an avalanche, carrying 


destruction in his path. The peasantry sink before 
him. The country, too, is too poor for plunder, and 
rough for valuable conquest. Nature presents her 
eternal barrier on every side, to check the wanton. 
ness of ambition. And Switzerland remains, with 
her simple institutions, a military road to climates 
scarcely worth a permanent possession, and protected 
by the jealousy of her neighbors. 

We stand the latest, and, if we fail, probably the 
last example of self-government by the people. We 
have begun it under circumstances of the most aus- 
picious nature. We are in the vigor of youth. Our 
growth has never been checked by the oppression of 
tyranny. Our institutions have never been enfeebied 
by the vices or luxuries of the world. 

Such as we are, we have been from the beginning ; 
simple, hardy, intelligent, accustomed to self-govern- 
ment and self-respect. The Atlantic rolls between 
us and a formidab!e foe. Within our own territory» 
stretching through many degrees of latitude, we have 
the choice of many products, and many means of 
independence. The government is mild—the press 
free. Religion is free. Knowledge reaches, or may 
reach, every home. What fairer prospect of suc- 
cess could be presented? What mote is necessary 
than for the people to preserve what they themselves 
have.created ! 

Already has the eagle caught the spirit of our in- 
stitutions. It has ascended the Andes, and snuffed 
the breezes of oceans. It has infused itself in the 
life-blood of Europe, and warmed the sunny plains 
of France, and the low lands-of Holland. It has 
touched the philosophy of Germany and the north, 
and moving onward to the south, has opened to 
Greece the lesson of better days. 

Can it be that America, under such circumstances, 
can betray herself? That she is to be added to the 
catalogue of republics, the inscription upon whose 
ruin is, “they were, but they are not.’’ Forbid it, 
my countrymen. Forbid it, Heaven. 

I call upon you, fathers, by the shades of your an- 
cestors, by the dear ashes which repose in this pre. 
cious soil, by all you hope to be, resist every project 
of disunion ; resist every attempt to fetter your con- 
sciences, or smother your public schools, or extin- 
guish your system of public instruction. 

I call upon you, mothers, by that which never fails 
in woman, the love of your offspring, to teach them, 
as they climb your knees to lean on your bosom, the 
blessing of liberty. Swear them at the altar, as with 
their baptismal vows, to be true to their country and 
never forsake her. 

1 call upon you, young men, to remember whose 
sons you are, whose blood flows in your veins. Life 
can never be too short which brings nothing but dis- 
grace and oppression. Death never comes too soon, 
if necessary, in defence of tke liberties of our coun- 
try. 


SCHOOL IMPROVEMENTS. 
PENMANSHIP. 
Messrs Editors,—Facts fully prove that “ copy 
writing” can be almost-entirely dispensed with, and 
by it millions of money and time saved, and penman- 
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be fully aware of the fact, that writing books, with 
little or no improvement, are exceedingly com.ion in 
schools. Not unfrequently the last page in the book 
is not as well executed as the first, and a book just 
completed and returned from school is not as good 
as one returned a year previous. Teachers, however, 
are notin fault, but the system. 

It is also a well known fact, that the pupils of the 
deaf and dumb schools, who scarcely spend a mo- 
ment in imitating copies, write faster and better than 
any other class of the community. All other schools 

and every child, who pursue the same or a similar’ 
plan with that of deaf mutes, are equally successful 
with them, in acquiring this useful and beautiful ac- 
complishment. I hope I shall be excused for naming 
the Washington Institute of this city as an example. 
In that school, as in many others which I might 
name, penmanship, spelling, reading, grammar, com- 
position, and, what may seem a strange thing ina 
school, thinking, are combined in one and the same 
exercise. The result is, that the pupils do more and 
better work in each of the branches named, in one 
year, than ever is or ever can be produced by the 
common system of parrotisms in four. 

If one principle, ‘‘learning tools by their use,” is 
strictly adhered to, numerous plans may be adopted 
with nearly the same results. I have known pupils 
to make the first attempt at forming a written char- 
acter by the study of geography ; and while they ac- 
quired by this aid a more complete, and defirite, and 
rapid knowledge of this highly interesting and useful 
subject of instruction for young children, than they 
could do withoutit, they acquired, rapidly, skill and fa- 
cility in this art without using a sheet of paper, and 
scarcely a moment of time exclusively for that pur- 
pose. ° 

A more common, and for general practice, perhaps, 
a better method, is for the pupil to write the names 
of some common objects, say cat, man, woman, ap- 
ple, lime, and others which will require little more of 
the child in forming them than the o and the double 
curve, or last pars of the m. It is rather preferable 
to omit the more irregular letters, such as s, x and z, 
untit the child has acquired a little skill, and with it 
confidence, m forming the most simple elements, by 
applying them to their legitimate use, the forming of 
words and the expressivun of ideas. 

The pupil will not le satisfied long in forming sin- 
gle words ; he will be eager to form them into sen- 
tences for the expression of his own thoughts. After 
he has written dog, he will desire to express in wri- 
ting something which the dog can do. 

A teacher who pursued this plan with her pupils 
told a little boy of six years that he might write 
something about singing; he-immediately wrote 
upon his slate, ‘‘Men sing, ladies sing, boys sing, 
girls sing, birds sing, frogs sing, and I love to hear 
singing.” The lady remarked that the exercise of 
writing sentences was uniformly preferred by her 
pupils to any other exercise in her school ; and that 
after she adopted it, she had no more trouble with 
mistakes im spelling; that it was a very rare thing 
for a child to commit an error on that subject. 

With the object of some system in view, it is wel; 











ship greatly improved. Parents and teachers must 


to request the pupils to make out a written list of 
’ 
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different classés of articles in common use, such as 
food, clothing, implements, animals, plants, minerals, 
&c., &c. Let them commence with articles of food, 
beginning with the letter A, then B, C, and so on 
through the alphabet. Let the whole be done on 
slates, as the first exercise, and for correcting any 
bad spelling or any other error; then let it be tran- 
scribed in a book ruled for the purpose. 

When a written catalogue of some dozens or hun- 
dreds of words is formed by the pupil, let him give 
some brief description of the articles named, taking 
them in the order written, giving three or four lines 
to each. 

Among other advantages of this practical system 
of penmanship, is a facility of reading writing, a rare 
qualification even among literary men. Habits of 
observation are also promoted, definite instead of 
vague ideas are formed, with a facility, correctness, 
and neatness of description, embracing not only pen- 
manship and spelling, but grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
and good taste. 

For myself, whatever else I did omit in a school, I 
would not omit one day, or one half day, a written 
expression of every pupil’s own ideas. 

I am glad to be able to refer any who may be in- 
terested in this system, to a small treatise on the sub- 
ject by Thomas P. Dolbear, entitled, ‘“ Intellectual 
Writing Lessons,” to be had of J. Orville Taylor, 
128 Fulton-street, New York. 

I remain, as ever, 
yours sincerely, 
J. Horsroox. 


DE TOCQUEVILLE’S OPINIONS. 


No. I. 


Nothing struck me ‘so forcibly (says the author) 
as the equal condition I found among the people of 
America. This equality has a great influence on 
society, and upon opinions and the laws. This is 
the fundamental fact from which all others seemed 
derived, or greatly modified. This equality in the 
condition of the people is fast progressing in the old 
world, and democracy is every where rapidly rising 
into power in Europe. From these facts I conceived 
the book now before the reader. 

In France, power was held and exercised, first, by 
land proprietors, next by the clergy, then by the 
laws, afterwards by wealth and finance, and lastly by 
intelligence. From this time, every addition of 
power was placed in the hands of the people, and the 
poorest could always find weapons. The same 
change has been made throughout all christendom. 

Equality, or democracy, can never be checked in 
Europe, and we know not yet what is to come. 

To attempt to stay democracy is to resist the will 
of God. 

[Our readers will remember that the author does 
not give the word, democracy, any party meaning 
sometimes attached to it by one political division of 
our people. ] 

The only duty remaining, is not to check, but to 
educate democracy—to warm its faith—to purify its 
morals—to direct its energies—and to adapt its gov- 
ernment t> times and occasions. 





The world at present demands a new science of 
politics, 

Democracy in France has always arisen and been 
directed by chance—it never had a preserving ele- 
ment. But in time we shall, like the Americans, 
arrive at almost an equality of conditions. 


Land is the basis of an aristocracy. It is not by 
privileges alone, or by birth, but by landed property, 
handed down from generation to generation, that an 
aristocracy is created. A nation may be princely 
rich, or wretchedly poor; but unless those fortunes 
are in land there is no aristocracy, but simply the 


classes of rich and poor. * * 


The civilization of New England has been like a 
beacon set upon a hill, which after diffusing its 
warmth around, tinges the distant horizon with its 
glow. é 
Some of the laws in America are contrary to the 
general spirit of her institutions. For example: In 
civil or criminal procedure. there. must be either im- 
prisonment or bail. Now, legislation of this kind is 
hustile to the poor, atid favorable.to the rich. The 
poor man has not always security ; and if he is to 
wait in prison for redress, he is soon, broughi t ; 
tress. The rich man ean,always escape ison- 
ment by giving bail ;*§0 that the penalties of 1 
him, are reducible to"fines. Nothing catiBhore 
aristocractic than this. I know of no country. where 
the love of money has‘taken so s rong. d | onthe 
affections of men. os: 

In America, most of the rich men weré"formerly 
poor ; most of those now e ag leisure, were, in 
youth, absorbed in business; "the consequence is, 
that when they might have hada taste for study, they 
had no time for it, and when they have time, they 
have no inclination. I do not believe there is a coun- 
try in the world where there are so many instructed, 
yet so few learned individuals. Primary instruction 
is within the reach of every body ; superior instruc- 
tion obtained by scarcely any. 


- “so 


In no country do the citizens make such exertions 
for the common good ; and I am acquainted with no 
nation which has established schools so numerous 
and efficient, more suitable places of public worship, 
or roads kept in better repair. 

When a private individual meditates an under- 
taking of a public good, he does not solicit the aid of 
the government; but he publishes his plan, courts 
the assistance of individuals with him, and struggles 
manfully against allobstacles. He is sometimes less 
successful than the State might have been in his po- 
sition ; but in the end, the sum of these private un- 
dertakings far exceeds all that government could 
effect. 

In America, the general government is better ad- 
ministered than the state governments. 

America has lost; already, the great parties which 
once divided the nation; and if her happiness is in- 
creased, hermorality has suffered by their extinction. 

At the present day, the richer classes of society 
are so entirely removed from the direction of politi- 
cal affairs, that wea "from conferring a right'to 
the exercise of power, is rather an obstacle than a 
means of obtaining it. ~ 


for, 


I do not value the freedom of the press so highly 
as some do; I approve of it more from the evil it 
prevents, than from the good it does. 

To multiply the press, is the best way to lessen its 
effect. 

The characteristics of the American newspapers 
consists in a violent, open, and coarse appeal to the 
passions of the populace ; and the editor, abandon- 
ing the science of political government, assails the 
characters of individuals, tracks them into private 
life, and discloses all their weakness and errors. 

The high, honest talent of the country does not 
write for the newspapers. 


THE RURALIST. 


Mr. Assistant,—It has often been mentioned in 
my hearing, that the attractions and lessons of reality 
are stronger and more lasting than those of fiction, 
even though the former has a sterner countenance, 
an eye less fascinating, and a carriage unbending and 
rugged. Fiction may enchain by her basilisk glance» 
she may transfix in astonishment by her rapidly 
changing and miraculous scenes ; but her student is 


js-j.ever so profoundly wrapt in viewing her wonders, 


‘that, forgetting the application, he profits little by 
the lessons taught or the experience gained. So 
novel are the appearances of the present, that those 
of the past are forgotten, and occurrence and moral 
are alike banished in impatient desire to behold what 
the curtain of the future conceals. When released 
from her control, the pupil of fiction, like him that 
has escaped from the mysterious power of a serpent’s 
eye, or the horrid tortures of a midnight’s dream, 
feels as though released from the load of Atlas, and 
his heart once more rebounds with joy in viewing the 
landscape, the dell, or the fireside where reality, 
calm and smiling, holds her unusurped sway. 


Reality has ever a moral to instruct joined with the 
picture she exhibits ; both plain, yet so striking, that 
all must notice and none can ferget. She seems, 
too, to have the power of omnipresence, and no more 
allows a moment to pass, even in this quiet country 
village, without exhibiting something to amuse and 
instruct, than in your ever-bustling, noisy city. 
Leaving fiction, therefore, to her vagaries, I will tell 
you of some of the singular persons and curious 
things with which reality here delights us. 


Mr. Placid is one of her characters. He is repre- 
sented as a villager, well-to-do-in-the-world, unob- 
trusive in carriage, and loving nothing more than 
freedom from trespass upon his quiet. He never 
takes part in subjects which are of general and ex- 
citing interest to others, and seems to shrink from 
the discharge of duties necessarily devolving upon 
every citizen of our common country. Or, he may 
imagine his own single influence so very small, that 
the exertion of it would have little effect in any way 
with the regulation of government, the promotion of 
education, or the upholding of virtue. Thus reason- 
ing to himself he forgets that this mighty nation owes 
‘its power, and education, and virtue, their benefi- 
ieee and’ strength, to the combination of myriads 
-of influences, singly insignificant as his own. So, 
though he has settled in his own mind that certaia 
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principles of government are the only just ones, he 
scarcely ever inquires how he may best promote the 
predominance of those principles. When his fellow- 

townsmen assemble to choose their servants, na- 

tional or local, and to designate what political mea- 

sures they think beneficial, he is always found at 

home, often ignorant of the meritorious side of the 

question, or that any thing of importance claims his 

attention. 

There are many others in the same village of like 
character, whose course of life is similar from the 
same causes. They at times complain, and indeed 
with some reason, that at the places where these 
choices are made, there is an unpleasant degree of 
noise and none too much peace; that many who go 
there are not influenced by the best motives; that 
the ignorant have an undue influence ; and that the 
men selected are too often pretending demagogues, 
ambitious, and unprincipled, instead of careful and 
honest stewards: and they give these as reasons for 
taking no part themselves. Reality, then says, that 
Mr. Placid and his friends do not reflect that if each 
will exert his whole influence in the business, attend 
the hustings themselves, and take an interest in up- 
holding the right, with determined purpose, eve'y 
thing that they object to will disappear. She says 
that these, by staying at home and remaining uncon- 
cerned, only increase the evils of which they com- 
plain; and she hints, that if all peaceable and intelli- 
gent citizens should pursue the same course, they 
might expect soon to see the purity of our govern- 
ment, as well as its equality, destroved, and nought 
but injustice and oppression reigning instead. 

Mr. Placid has several children that he sends to 
the district school. He complains that these often 
suffer from the want of comfort in their school house, 
the awkwardness of the teacher, or the loose manner 
in which the district matters are managed. ‘There 
are many neighbors who desire a little improvement, 
such as a good teacher, a good house, pleasant ac- 
commodations, and a district library ; but, they are 
in the minority, and cannot prevail with their negli- 
gent or avaricious opposers to agree with them. Mr. 
Placid thinks his influence so small that it is scarcely 
worth the while for him to trouble himself about the 
matter. Reality then tells us that if Mr. Placid and 
his friends would join their efforts they could easily 
secure the desired object ; and she reminds us never 
to distrust our influence until it has been exerted to 
the utmost in vain. 

Mr. Placid is represented as equally slow to take 
part in matters that concern the general welfare as 
well as himself, while his example often induces 
others te pursue a similar course; and then reality 


favors us with another character of which I will give 


you an account in my next. 
Nep Countryman. 


MEETING IN BEHALF OF 


COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


Pursuant to notice, a meeting was held on Thurs- 
day evening in the Representatives Hall at the Capi- 
tol, to listen-to some addresses on the improvement 
of the existing system of common sciool éduecation 





of the most respectable description. Many members 
of both Houses of Congress, and other distinguished 
gentlemen were present, besides a crowd of ladies. 
On motion, the chair was taken by the Hon. Wm. 
Cost svhnson, of Maryland, a gentleman whose ef- 
forts in the House in behalf of this cause, will be re- 
membered by our readers. Mr. Stansbury was ap- 
pointed Secretary. After a brief statement by the 
chairman of the object of the meeting, the andience 
was addressed by J. Orville Taylor, Esq., Professor 
of Common School Education in the University of 
New York. His address was of a very impressive 
character, eminently practical, abounding in original 
thought, and occasionally very eloquent. 
listened to with profound interest. James Barbour, 
Esq., of Virginia, (former Secretary of War,) fol- 
lowed in an animated speech in suppgrt of the gene- 
ral views advanced by Professor Taylor. Colonel 
W. L. Stone, of New York, and Francis S. Key. of 
the District of Columbia, afterwards addressed the 
assembly, the latter proposing the establishment of a 
society at the seat ofgovernment, auxiliary to the pa- 
rent society in New, Y6rk, having the same laudable 
end in view, viz. thé raising of the character of our 
common: school edacation throughout the Union. 
We understand that a full report is preparing of the 
addresses and accompanying resolutions, the whole 
of which will be printed ina pamphlet form for distri- 
bution.— Nat. Int. 


It was 


STATISTICS OF EDUCATION 


IN DELAWARE. 


The last annual report of the Delaware Bible So- 
cicty contains some interesting facts, obtained by 
actual survey, relating to education in this State. It 
appears that 4550 white and 6000 colored adults 
cannot read a word. There are in the State about 
14000 families and 80,000 inhabitants. New Castle 
County, with a population a little over 30.000, con- 
tains more than 2000 children over five years unable 
to read. Sussex County, with a population some- 
what smaller, has over 4000 children of the same de- 
scription. And Kent, with 20,000, has 2500. One- 
fourth part of the whole population of the State is 
colored ; and the number of colored adults unable to 
read, exceeds the number of whites of the same class 
by 1500. It follows, that while 10 or 11 in every 
14 white adults can read, only 2 in 14 colored adults 
are above the level of brutes in this respect. The 
report says of the population : 

“There will be found about 28,000 white children 
and 7000 colored children under 15 years of age. 
About 7000 can read, leaving 21,000 unable to read. 
Deduct 10,000 for those under 5 years of age, and 
you have still 11,000 white children of an age to be 
at school, yet never attending one. What a 
state of things is this! More than 10,000 white 
children and 5000 colored children over 5 years of 
age, growing up without any moral or literary train- 
ing, young savages, to be the future torment of so- 
ciety ! 

“Tf our labors should have been of no farther use 
than to bring to light these; ing facts, this would 
be a sufficient remunera all the time and ex- 











by the State, and left to grow up with such an edu- 
cation as the Prince of Darkness will be sure to give 
them! Well may we keep up the pillory, and the 
system of crepping and branding, those punishments 
of the dark ages, when we suffer so many of our 
citizens to grow up in darkness and the shadow of 
death, as mere animals, without any moral restraint, 
or means of mental enjoyment.” 





SCHOOL DESKS. 


To these wretched articles of common school fur- 
niture are we tolook, in some measure, for the cause 
of so many distortions of the bones, spinal diseases, 
chronic affections, now so prevalent throughout the 
country. Symmetry of form may be deranged, the 
vital organs imperfectly perform their functions, and 
a train of maladies destructive to health, may all be 
referred, in some instances, to the stiff bench, and 
the still worse writing desk in the common class of 
school houses. 

There is a radical defect in the seats of our school 
rooms. The seats should be more comfortable, and 
prevent the bones of the chest from being cramped 
down and binding the digestive organs. 

Very small children, in schools, become excessive- 
ly weary, after sitting a little time on stiff benches— 
are sleepy, and can scarcely be kept awake. This 
is nature’s mode of seeking relief from the pressure 
and gravity of the chest which is confining both 
bones and muscles. They should certainly be per- 
mitted either to have a recumbent posture, which is 
thus indicated, or they should be kept but a very lit- 
tle time in one position. Mal-formation of the bones, 
narrow chests, coughs, ending in consumption and 
death in middle life, besides a multitude of minor ills, 
have oftea had their origin in the school room. 





NATIONAL RECOMMENDATION. 


(> At a great meeting on Common Sehool Edu- 
cation, held in the Hall of Representatives at the 
Capitol, Washington, December 13th, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted : 

“Kesolved, That in consideration of the great 
merits of ‘ Town’s Spelling Book,’ we strongly re- 
commend its use in all the common schools of our 
country.” 


COMMENDABLE. 


The people of Steubenville, (O.) have taken mea- 
sures to place their common schools on a firm and 
substantial basis. They have voted to raise $6000 
by a tax, for the building of two school houses, to ac- 
commodate all the children of that flourishing town. 
Will not the good example be emulated ? 





GRAMMATICAL INTRICACY. 

“Come here,’ said a pedagogue to his pupil, 
‘what part of speech is ‘that’!” 

«¢ Which ‘ that’, sir?” 

“ Why, that ‘that’”’ 

“ That ‘that,’ that stands there, is a pronoun.” 

“Wrong, sir. You must remember, that that 
‘that,’ that stands there, is a conjunction. Go to 








in the United States. The attendance was latge and 


pense. Ten thousand young Delawarians neglected 


your scat.” 
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A WORD TO THE WISE. 


Wood for the school house should always be 
green ; it'goes much farther. After a fall of snow, 
the boys should be employed in banking up the wood 
pile five or six feet deep. The wood thus preserved 
in a moist state, will send out plenty of vapor when 
put on the fire, and thus remove that unhealthy dry- 
ness of air in the school room which is so fatal to 
health. Health and economy before all things. 

There should never be more than one load of wood 
drawn to the school house at the same time, and 
every chip should be burned before more is supplied. 
Nothing will prevent extravagance like want. 

It is well known that heated rooms are injurious 
to health ;—now green word will remove this dan- 
ger, and the scholars can preserve the requisite heat 
of their bodies much more beneficially by digging out 
the wood from under the ice and snow and cutting it 
for the stove. Warmth maintained by exercise is 
greatly preferable to the unnatural heat of a fire. The 
axe should be well battered against the stone fence 
to prevent accidents as well as to render necessary a 
greater amount of life-giving exercise in cutting the 
wood. 

Particular care should be taken lest some ignorant 
carpenter or conceited teacher take it into his head to 
make backs to the seats, thus preventing that beau- 
tiful crook of the spine and general deformity of 
body which are so mucl: to be desired by all who 
would be thought genteel or fashionable. Those 
only can claim to be fashionable whe have fashioned 
homely dame nature into a more tasteful shape. 

Never buy a new book for a child until every old 
one is entirely worn out. The teacher’s clamor about 
improvement is perfect nonsense. It is a great ad- 
vantage to have every book thoroughly learned ; be- 
side, such | of y cannot be too early 
and"strongly impressed. 

Never allow a child to go to school when the wea- 
ther is in the least unfavorable, or when a ten-min- 
utes’ “chore” is to be done at home. By allowing 
the child to play out in the storm at home he is hard- 
ened, while all danger of impairrng the health is re- 
moved. And nothing can be more unfortunate than 
allowing him to go steadily to school, thus forming 
in his mind that preposterous notion of the importance 
of education which seems latterly to have turned the 
heads of even some sensible people. Beside, by 
keeping the child from school now and then, you 
prevent the teacher from placing him in a class; a 
practice calculated to fetter the genius of smart scho- 
lars, and to promote the laziness of the teacher. 

If the teacher board with you, never have his 
breakfast ready till ten minutes before the school 
hour. Teachers are unconscionable lazy scoundrels— 
make their jaws and their legs move to double-quick 
time for once in their lives. 


If you keep a grog-shop, don’t so far forget the 
interest of the community in a foolish regard for 
your pocket as to support the district school, directly 
or indirectly, otherwise than to attend school meet- 
ings, vote down improvements, and get yourself trus- 
tee, that you may employ a teacher that will be a 
good customer. The young lads of the district will 





then become highly useful and intelligent members 
of society, though they may never honor themselves 
by hanging around your establishment. * 


THE PROGRESS. 


But a few years ago and education was a forgot- 
ten subject—adverted to, perhaps, but by the gover- 
nor of a state in his annual message, or the president 
of a college in an oration or address—in each instance 
to be unnoticed and neglected. To the mind of the 
friend of free institutions, a dark shade was drawn 
over the sanguine hopes, and the fate of Greece and 
of Rome haunted his thoughts. He knew thata 
free people must be an intelligent people—that re- 
publican liberty depends upon mind educated to 
think and to judge aright. 

But now the scene is changed. Press after press 
springs to the stpport of its own liberty—State after 
State hastens to secure the independence of its own 

people. The philanthropist regards this as the most 
certain way of benefitting man, and the legislator as 
the only sure road to the confidence of His constitu 
ents. Public meetings in c@tnty, i in village, and in 
city, testify that the people’ are inoving, and will sup- 


port their own cause. Se ae 


WHAT IS EDUCATION? 

That.which is gained in a school house—a know- 
ledge of reading,’writing and arithmetic—grammar, 
French, and astronomy—facts, important or unim- 
portant, hastily stuffed into the head and jumbled 
together like cabbages and potatoes into a market 
woman's sack, with as much pleasure to the recipi- 
ent and similatyready acquiescence as the forcing of 
a dose of aloes into the stomach of a hypocondriac — 
filling the mind with ignorance or pedantry—giving it 
the appearance of a boa-constrictor that has swallow- 
ed an ox, with a like degree of mental activity. Is 
this education? 

Or is it that tender care. and judicious man- 
agement that regulates the ~propensities, that en- 
nobles the sentiments, that strengthens and dis- 
ciples the intellect, that leads to calm reflection 
and persevering, energetic action, awakening thought, 
bestowing correct views of the relations of one mor- 
tal to another, and raising the mind to a contempla- 
tion of the wonders of nature and of its own grand 
and mysterious destiny ! * 


“GAINING A LOSS.” 


This is a phrase that may be used qute as tritely 


in other cases as in politics. It may be very pat on 
many occasions for a newspaper ‘editor, to tell his 
friends of the other party that they have gained a 
grand loss; but let us see how it will suit our pur- 
poses. 

When we see a man so penurious as to deny his 
children a good education that he may give them a 
few more acres or dollars, we would say, they will 
have gained a loss. 

When we see a farmer that cannot afford to ‘ seed 
and plaster” his lands, we would ask him ifhe is not 
gaining a loss. 

‘When we see a héidie. ‘wife, accommodated with? 
1 seven-by-nine-foot fireplace, (instead of *‘ Stanley’s 

















patent rotary”) that keeps Johnny the whole time 
cutting wood, Billy in building fire, and Sally hem- 
ming ’kerchiefs to wipe the sweat from her mother’s 
face, while performing the culinary operations of the 
family, and all because bricks are cheaper than iron ; 
we would say, are you not gaining a loss? 

When we see ‘the boys” buying up poultry to 
‘*speculate’’ with at the city market, instead of husk- 
ing the corn, or procuring the winter’s fuel, we 
would say, will you not gain aloss? 

When we sce a grown up booby that has idled his 
hours at school, and played truant at the skating 
pond, to save the trouble of getting his lessons, may 
be he will understand us if we say, have you not 
gained a loss? 

When we sce a farmer stopping his team, and 
spending a quarter of an hour in taking down and 
putting up the “bars,” to save the few cents that 
boards and nails for a gate would cost, we might 
hint, are you not gaining a loss? 

When we see two neighbors going to law to re- 
cover damages caused by.the breaking of cattle over 
a brush fence that has been built to save rail timber, 
or the labor of a stone wall, we might guess that one 
or both will gain a loss. 

When a newspaper editor resorts to misrepresenta- 
tion and falsehood to support his case and deceive the 
people, instead of telling the truth and relying upon 
the justice of public opinion, he should not be disap- 
pointed if he gains a loss. 

When a country merchant induces the wife of a 
poor mechanic to buy ypon trust what she would not 
if the cash was to be paid, thus plunging the poor 
man in debt beyond his means, he should not com- 
plain if, as he deserves and might have expected, he 
gains a loss, 

When the people of a town neglect their bridges 
and roads until some hapless wayfarer breaks his 
own or hia horse’s neck, and damages are awarded to 
the tune of “‘ round hundreds,” perhaps they may be- 
gin to suspect that they have gained a loss. 

When a pretty woman thinks to catch sparks, by 
wearing a paper slipper in the damp street, instead 
of a wann tight “lace-up,” and then finds that she 
has ‘‘caught a tartar’’ in the shape of a consumption, 
she may suspect, though too late, that she has ont 
a loss. 


PHRENOLOGY. 

As this science is attracting great attention from 
the learned and curions, and as many of our readers 
may not understand its claims, we present the follow- 
ing as its general, leading principles, drawn from 
the lectures of Geo. Combe, of Edinburgh. 

Phrenology is the science of mind as manifested 
through the medium of the brain. The brain is ad- 
mitted to be the organ of the mind by eminent physi- 
ologists, and this position is claimed to be sustained 
by facts and by our own consciousness. irom this 
it follows that the brain is necessary to the manifesta- 
tions of mind, and that the condition of the brain, 
whether sound or diseased, &c. will have an influence 
on those manifestations. 

The brain is divided into a number of organs, 
each of which manifests its peculiar faculty of the 
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mind. This is claimed to be a long-established 1:0- 
tion, held by distinguished writers and supported by 
facts. 

Size is a measure of power: age, health, exercise, 
and temperament, influence the brain and the mani- 
festation of mind ; but these being the same in two 
persons, the one having the larger brain will manifest 
mind more powerfully. 

It is claimed that the existence of organs for the 
manifestation of the following faculties is fully estab- 
lished. 

Orver Ist—FeeEcines. 

Genus 1st--Propensilies, to attachment, to con- 
struct, to acquire, to combat, to destroy, &c., 
amounting in number to nine. 

Genus 2d—Sentiments, of self-eateem, benevo- 
lence, cautiousness, love of approbation, conscious- 
ness, wit, firmness, hope, &c., twelve in number. 

Orxver 20—InTELLECTUAL Facuctigs. 

Genus 1st—The External Senses. 

Genus 2d—Facullies that perceive the existence 
and qualities of external objects, as, one to notice 
and remember facts and simple existence, one to per- 
form the same of size, one of form, one of weight, 
and one of colors. 

Genus 3d—Faculties that perceive the relations of 
external objects, as, one to notice direction, one to 
calculate, one to keep things in order, one to notice 
occurrences, one to mark the passage of time, ene to 
appreciate melody and harmony, and one to express 
ideas in words. 

Genus 4th—Reflecting Faculties, that compare, 
judge, and discriminate, two in number. 

It-is further claimed, that the size of each of these 
ergans can be very nearly determined by examining 
the head of the living person, and therefore that the 
powers of the faculties can be as nearly determined. 

Of course, from this mere skeleton of the science, 
our readers cannot judge of its truth or falsity. The 
writings of Gall, Spurzheim, Combe and others, 
may be advantageously consulted for this purpose. 

* 


MR. COMBE’S LECTURES. 


Mr. Combe gave his first lecture in this city on 
Monday evening, on the subject in whose written il- 
lustration he has been so singularly successful. His 
distinguished reputation of course insured him 2n 
honorable reception ; and he was greeted by a nume- 
rous and respectable audience. 

The first impression of Mr. Combe as a lecturer, 
is perhaps unfavorable. He has never cultivated the 
graces of elocution. His accent is broad Scotch, 
and his manner, to say the least, is unattractive. 
But all this is soon forgotten. His sincere devotion 
to the science—his calm and logical reasoning—his 
skill and readiness in parrying and removing the ob- 
jections of unbelievers, and the perpetual evidence of 
his own well-assured conviction of the truth of his 
4heory, cannot fail to enlist the sympathies, if they 
do not carry with them the reason of his hearers. 

The introductory lecture of his series must satisly 
every one that, if phrenologists have not yet estab- 
lished a perfect sciéhce, they have at any rate devel- 
oped many curious facts before unnoticed, in regard 








to the action of the brain. They have drawn atten. 
tion to many phenomena that have escaped all former 
anatomists and metaphysicians, and have built up, by 
inductive argument, a theory that has all the beauty 
of system, and all the reasonableness of truth. 

The lectures of Mr. Combe are exceedingly enter- 
taining and instructive, even to those who may be 
disposed to sneer at the science which they inculcate. 
They abound in curious analogies and striking illus- 
trations; and suggest reflections and observations 
that must be useful and intéresting to all who are 
anywise inquisitive in regard to their intellectual or- 
ganization. 


NOT TOO FAST. 

Mr. Combe, in one of his late lectures, mentioned 
a fact of such importance, witliife gard to a universal 
practice, that we hasten to give it theawidest pub- 
licity. + 

Parents greatly delight to see their infants ‘run 
alone” at as early an age as possible, and use many 
methods to induce. the children to stand and walk. 
Now, nature has decreed that ‘‘ creeping on all 
fours” for no shallow purpose. The bones, which 
are the frame work of the body, do not become per- 
fectly solid till near twenty years after birth. In 
very young children, bones are but pliable gristle, 
that by pressure, or the support of weight, are bent 
from their natural shape S When the child stands, its 
whole weight is thr on the bones of the legs, 
which at too early an are not firm enough for its 
support, and they are thus liable to be bent. If let 
alone, nature will prompt the infant when to rise up. 
It will not continue to creep till the age of four-score, 
as some seem to imagine. * 


VENTILATION. 

It is well known that the blood is the very life of 
man. Now this important fluid owes its principal 
quality to the oxygen which it imbibes from the air 
by means of the lungs, and this air must always be 
pure, that is, composed alone of seventy-seven parts 
of nitrogen,twenty-two of oxygen, and one of carbonic 
acid. Air that has been breathed, not only has lust 
its oxygen, but has gained instead, gasses that aie 
poisonous. Ifthen, in school rooms and churches, a 
proper supply of pure air is not furnished, the blood 
loses its life-giving quality, and a heavy, sleepy im- 
pression is felt. It is the blood that makes the brain 
and consequently the mind active ; and to think that 
scholars will be industrious or hearers attentive in 
such a room is therefore preposterous. Give to each 
person, then, his fifteen or twenty gallons per min- 
ute, the least quantity that perfect health will allow. 
The practice of tightly closing churches immediately 
after the morning service is finished, sothat they may 
be warm for the afternoon, cannot too soon be dis- 
contiuued. ag 


A FREE COUNTRY. 


To the spectator from the old world, what a 
strange though magnificent object does our nation 
present! Accustomed to see millions bowing to the 
will of a despot,—whole nations watching the look of 
a single mortal, in no way superior to the mass, and 





there striving to read their destiny, he here finds each 
depending for his importance on the gifts of nature 
alone, and:no one daring to do or ask ought that is 
not consistent with the will and the good of the 
whole. There he has ‘beheld the many robbed and 
their lives sacrificed for the false aggrandizement of 
the few. Here no greater honor is coveted than that 
of being sacrificed for the good of all. There physi- 
cal force governs, or is made the sole instrument of 
governing. Here, no force but the fo:ce of intellect 
and of right—the force of mind upon mind. 
Fe BE 


NEW WORKS. 


Mather’s Geology for Schools and Academies.— 
Professor Mather is favorably and generally known 
asthe State Geologist of New York, Ohio, and Ken- 
tucky—-and cheering it is to the friends of primary 
education, when such men consecrate their high 
talents and learning for the good uf our common 
schouls, by writing books for them. This geology, 
illustrated with numerous drawings, is a plain, prac- 
tical, and attractive school book. The farmer should 
read and study it, for the work makes an application 
of its facts and principles to agriculture—to plain, 
common, every day agriculture too. The mechanic 
should study it, for Professor Mather has applied, 
intelligibly, the information in the book to read- 
making, building, and the various branches of me- 
chanics. The general scholar should peruse it, for it 
gives him all the leading interesting puints in this 
useful, beautiful science. 

As its price is only 50 cents, it should become the 
text book, on this subject, in all our common 
schools. i 

Published by the American Common School Union, 
128 Fulton-street, New York. 


Bsot for New York Children. By Geo. Le Row, 
Esq.—This work contains the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the names of its signers; the Consti- 
tutions of the General Government and of New 
York State; the formation of the Judiciary of the 
State and its School System, and the general duties 
of State, County, and Town Officers. For the use 
of schools.—This valuable little work is adinirably 
compiled, and contains that very information which 
every citizen should possess. Published by the 
American Common School Union. 


Beattie’s Arithmetic.—This new work has well 
sustained the trial which many of our best schools 
have subjected itto. It is popular. 


Town’s Spelling Book. This new work has sold 
two thousand per week ever since its first appear- 
ance. It teaches the child the meaning of words, as 
well as their spelling, and the spelling is made inter- 
esting in this way. Mr. Town has done a national 
service, far superior to that of Fulton's. He has 
given a new interest, anc new energies, to intellect. 
Both of the above works published by the Common 
School Union, 128 Fulton-street, New York. 


“Satinicat Hits at THE Peorie’s Epucation.”— 
This is an excellent little work, witha very ill-chosea 
title. There are some ‘satirical hits’ in it, and they 
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are very good ones; but its solemn truths are far 
more numerous and infinitely more valuable. A 
work so admirably calculated to awaken the careless 
and shame the penurious or sluggish to a more gene- 
rous and efficient support of the cause of education 
we have never seen ; and we earnestly urge on cvery 
friend of the great cause, the purchase of at least 
half a dozen copies for gerieral circulation. If some 
philanthropist would resolve to place a copy in every 
school district in the State, he would do a noble and 
most useful act of patriotism. Again we urge the 
circulation of this work. (J. Orville Taylor, publisher, 
128 Fulton-street.)—New Yorker. 


YET ANOTHER GEOGRAPHY. 
Griffin’s Elements of Modern Geography, lately 
published, has been put in our hands; but we have 
not, as yet, had time to examine it thoroughly. It 
contains some new and good notions. 
Sold by Collins, Keese & Co., New York. 


News Chapter. 


STEAM NAVIGATION. 


Since our last was issued, our shores have been 
visited with anothe: British Steamer, the Liverpool, 
We gather, from the report of her manager, the fol- 
lowing facts. Her power is greater than that of any 
steamer afloat at this moment, having seventy-five 
inch cylinders, and a stroke of seven feet. Her 
hourly average of speed, from Cork, was eight miles 
per hour. The amount of coal consumed, nearly 
twenty-seven cwt. per hour. Her time from Cork, 
4014 hours; and the total amount of cval consumed, 
462 tons 6 cwt. 2 qr. 0 Ibs. 

The Great Western made her last trip but one, to 
Bristol, in the unprecedented short time of twelve- 
and-a-half days. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


From a d ppended to the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as printed by order of 
Congress, it appears that the value of merchandise 
imported into the United States during the commer- 
cial year ending 30th September last, was, in round 
numbers, $112,000,000 ; of which $60,146,000 was 
imported free of duty ; $22,650,000 paid duty ad va- 
lorem ; and the remaining $29,204,000 paid specific 
duties. Hence it appears that more than half the 
merchandise imported into the United States, is 
duty free. 





The exports during the same year amounted to 
$103,136,000 ; of which $90,666,000 in value con- 
sisted of American produce, and the remaining 
$12,470,000 of foreign. Of the foreign, $8,043,000 
was exported free of duty; $2,090,000 paid duty 
ad valorem; and the remaining $2,337,000 specific 
duties. 

The imports have been larger than could have 
been anticipated, considering the embarrassments of 
the country, especially of trade and commerce. In 
fact, with the exception of the three years next pre- 


vious, and excepting also the years 1807 and 1817, 
they never have been so great in any former year. 

Again, with the exception of the four years next 
previous, and excepting also 1807, the exports were 
never so great in any former year. The domestic 
exports were never so great, except in 1835, 1836, 
and 1837. 

The imports and exports for the last eleven years 
have been as follows : 


Years. 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 


Imports. 
$88,509,824 

74,492,527 

70,876,920 
103,191,124 
101,029,266 
108,118,311 
126,521,333 
149,895,742 
189,980,035 


Exports. 
$72,264,686 
72,358,671 
73,849,508 
81,310,583 
87,176,943 
90,140,433 
104,336,973 
121,693,577 
128,663,140 
140,989,217 117,419,376 
112,000,000 103,136,000 


[Journal of Commerce. 


COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
rt of the Secretary of the 
of arrivals of American 
tie Which entered 
hited States, for the 

, Was ag follows : 


We learn fromthe r 
Treasury, that the,aggrega 
and foreign vessels, the 
in each of the districts: 


~ Tonnage. 
1,003,229 
320,544 
119,687 
136,435 
96,892 
91,830 
58,688 
25,027 
27,011 
7,169 
10,805 
26,278 
22,971 
34,246 
21,411 
27,531 
5,035 
10,742 
6,844 
12,863 


New York, 
Massachusetts, 
Maine, 
Louisiana, 
Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, 
North Carolina, 
Vermont, 

Ohio, 

Florida, 

Rhode Island, 
Virginia, 
Georgia, 
Cennecticut, 
Alabama, 
Michigan, 

New Hampshire, 
District of Columbia, 
New Jersey, 


119 


92 
72 
36 
29 
27 


Total, 10,656 2,065,423 


The third session of the twenty-fifth Congress 
commenced on Monday the 3d ult. The House 
was organized by the election of Hugh A. Garland, 
Esq., of Virginia, clerk, in the place of Walter I. 
Franklin, deceased. The message was delivered to 
both branches at 12 o’clock on Tuesday. It was 
brought from Washington to Baltimore at the rate of 
thirty miles the hour, It reached Philadelphia in 
four hours and fifty-five minutes, a distance of one 





hundred and thirty-seven miles; and New York, 


two hundred and twenty-seven miles, in ten hours 
and fifteen minutes, averaging twenty-two miles an 
hour. 


Iron Mountain in Kentucky.—The Louisville City 
Gazette says, Kentucky contains a most extraordi- 
nary bank of iron ore. It is a hill (rising considera- 
bly above the surface) of many hundred acres area, 
and the ore to the depth of seventeen feet, can be had 
with little or no stripping. From an estimate made, 
it has been found that it would supply sixteen blast 
furnaces of the first class for fifty years. 


Cotton Shipped to Liverpool.—The cotton shipped 
to Liverpool from the United States, during the pre- 
sent season up to the 20th August, amounted to 
882,469 bales. 

This year the average weight of cotton produced 
toan acre, is estimated at 64lbs. 


Chancellor Kent’s opinion on the Massachusetts 
License Law has been published. It decidedly main. 
tains the constiltutionality of the law. 


Pennsylvania Canal Tolls.—The aggregate tolls 
collected by the state agents for the present fiscal 
year, ending the 31st ult., amounted to the handsome 
sum of nine hundred and eighty-nine thousand three 
hundred and seventeen dollars, and forty-two cents, 
or nearly a million of dollars. 


DEATH OF SAILORS. 


‘« For every sixteen sailors whe die of all diseases, 
eleven die by drowning, or in wrecks.” 

It appears, by a report of a committee of Parlia- 
ment on the extent of loss “in property and lives at 
sea, that between 1833 and 1835, inclusive, there 
were 1573 vessels stranded or wrecked, and during 
the same period there were 120 vessels missing or 
lost, making a total of 1702 vessels wrecked and 
missing in the period of three years. The amount of 
property in those vessels was believed to be 
8,510,000/., while 2682 lives were lost at the same 
time. 

On our own coast, it appears by the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, for January, 1837, that 316 vessels and 826 
lives were lost in 1836. Now estimate the value uf 
each vessel and cargo at $20,000, we have the 
amount of $6,320,000 lost the last year by ship- 
wrecks. 


District Lisraries.—The Library for the Schools 
in the State can be procured of J. Orville Taylor, 
128 Fulton-street, New York. It contains fifty 
volumes, handsomely and uniformly bound—the 
whole in a book-case, with lock and key. Price of 
books and case, twenty dollars. Individuals, or 
schools out of the State, can also be supplied by ap- 
plying as above. 

Acrnts.—A handsome compensation will be 
given to agents, to circulate thispaper. Apply to the 
es: 
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